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FG, 1,—Coloured Plaster Relief by Gerald Moira and F, Lynn Jenkins. 


THE APPLICATION OF COLOUR TO INTERIOR ORNAMENT IN RELIEF. 
By H. Lancuester [.1.] and F. Lynn 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, roth April 1899. 
I. By H. Vavenan Lancnester [4.}. 


HOUGH the title of the subject under discussion to-night suggests its limitation to 
colour only, so frequently is the question of form and relief of first importance that I 
must ask your indulgence if these remarks somewhat overstep the stated limits, and 

deal with the massing and treatment both of colour and form when applied to internal decoration. 
Perhaps the principal reason for the importance that fairly full colour usually takes in 
most of our schemes for internal decoration is connected with the frequent inclemency of our 
climate. Whereas, in the South, it is desired that wall painting and ornament should have 
an open and airy effect, with us the point on which most insistence is placed is the enclosing 
and protecting capacity of the building, and many of the lighter and more delicate styles of 
treatment are felt to be insufficient to secure this. At the same time, the fact of using 
modelled work as a basis for colour treatment, of itself gives a solidity and strength that enables 
the painting to be kept in a more delicate key than would otherwise be thought satisfactory. 
The relief also, when considered with the view of bonding the sculptor’s work and the 
architectural detail, is most helpful in connecting the work with the mouldings and 
forms around it in a way that no flat-painted work could possibly do; and if the design of the 
whole interior is studied by the architect and sculptor in conjunction, the result should be far 
beyond the very frequent method by which the architect leaves a space here labelled 
** Sculpture,” or a panel there marked “ Painting.’’ This is perhaps not so noticeable where 
the part given into the sculptor’s hands consists of some individual feature, such as a fireplace 
or a doorway, and the surroundings afford a comparatively unobtrusive background. Where, 
however, the sculptor’s work of necessity forms an integral part of the design, as in ceiling, 
cove, or frieze, it is essential that some mutual concessions should be made. 
The sculptor naturally asks for as much freedom as possible, while the tendency of the 
architect’s idea is towards formality and symmetry. For instance, the architect would 
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probably, if left to his own devices, place at intervals some kind of supporting member 
connecting other portions of the design ; while it would be the sculptor’s part to show that such 
could be dispensed with, and that the disposition and bandling of his modelled surfaces would 
render it superfluous. 

A frieze, if the relief and colour are in harmony with the other decoration of the room for 
which it is designed, can satisfactorily extend without interruption if there is no very marked 
concentration of the weight of roof or ceiling over; and it will in this way not only permit the 
subject to be handled with more breadth and dignity, but will give a freedom as to depth and 
scale that may by its consequent flexibility render it of much greater service in giving the 
best proportion to the room. It may, I think, be taken as an almost invariable rule that an 
uninterrupted frieze gives length to the surface on which it is placed by the horizontal 
stratified effect so obtained, and that the more the frieze is cut up into sections, the less will 
the modification in proportion appear. 

It cannot fail to be recognised that the more any real or apparent weight comes on any 
given portion of a building, the more rigid and severe must be the decoration on the sup- 
porting part. Nevertheless, while it would be impossible to let substantial ribs or beams rest 
over a frieze of open character, yet by massing the figures and keeping to a strongly marked 
vertical treatment a continuous frieze would frequently have the happiest effect. 

While pressing most strongly the claims of the undivided frieze as a satisfactory 
form of decoration, it must, however, be admitted that it is not always the most suitable 
form to adopt, and that its comparatively uniform continuity of colour and modelling 
is not always what is most to be desired. A certain massing of either or both at intervals 
may, without cutting it up into disconnected panels, give the desirable suggestion of repetition 
to the frieze, and at the same time suggest a sense of support or connection between other 
portions of the whole design. This treatment rather suggests a greater degree of solidity and 
higher relief in the supporting or dividing portions, though the same end might be attained by 
giving them more severity of form; but in the latter case the frieze approximates to a 
series of rectilinear panels, such as one sees where it is divided by columns or pilasters. 

You may perhaps think that my attention has been somewhat concentrated on the 
frieze, but, as a matter of fact, of the spaces that the architect usually puts at the disposal of 
the decorator, the frieze is at the same time the most interesting and the one offering the greatest 
variety in its requirements ; it may consist of simple repetition of somewhat severely conventional 
forms, or it may teem with variety when it illustrates the great events connected with place 
or people, and thus thrill its beholder with patriotic or municipal pride. It boasts an 
antiquity which can be claimed by few other forms of decoration, and comprises some of the 
noblest work in all the ages. 

Vaults and ceilings, it is true, give exeeptional opportunities to the sculptor, but he can 
rarely put into them work haying the same human and personal interest that the vertical 
surface of the wall allows, as in most cases the decoration must be of a more structural and 
conventional character. A large lunette at the end of a barrel vault is one of the happiest 
pieces of work to undertake; the arch over relieves one from the necessity of consulting the 
apparent structural limitations that occur in the frieze, and admits an openness of design 
that might elsewhere be difficult. Moreover, it is a position that inevitably suggests a 
decorative treatment, and can usually be conveniently seen, even though at a considerable 
height. At this stage it would not be amiss to take into consideration the actual methods by 
which this kind of work may be executed ; it will suggest the effects that can best be aimed 
at in various cases. 

Something, of course, depends on whether the designer has had more a painter’s or a 
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sculptor’s training; the painter will probably rely more for his detail and light and shade 
on the strength of his pigments, only using the embossing of the surface here and there to 
assist them ; he will generally adopt some form of gesso, with plaster, glue, and cotton-wool, or 
canvas dipped in plaster, applied to the level ground where he requires relief. The sculptor, 
on the other hand, sees his work primarily as a modelled surface on which he places colour 
more evenly, only, as a rule, reinforcing the light and shade of the modelling to the extent 
that transparent colour runs naturally into hollow places. 

The details of the seulptor’s method may be described as follows :—A ground is prepared of 
similar form to the surface on which the work is to be placed. This is spread with clay on which 
the work is modelled, the relief rarely exceeding three-quarters of an inch in any part. When it 


PORTION OF FRIEZE IN PRIVATE HOUSE, H.C. Fehr se. 


is complete an ordinary waste-mould is cast from this, and fibrous plaster (with a backing of 
coarse scrim) is worked into it. This plaster can be stiffened at intervals with laths or battens, 
and can have a light frame following the edges if they require stiffening; but it is, as you 
know, very light and need not exceed an inch in thickness. This is very important when it is 
required to decorate an existing wall, as it may obviate the necessity for cutting away and the 
consequent mess and dust. If any part of the design is repeated, a gelatine mould can be 
made from this first cast, and from this any number of subsequent repetitions can be made. 
The work having been cast and fixed in position, all joints stopped, &ec., the surface is 
prepared with white shellac until it has a uniform shine; this is essential, to prevent 
colour soaking in and looking irregular, opaque, and weak. Then any metal that may be 
required is put on, with real gold leaf and aluminium leaf, aluminium being preferred to 
silver on account of the tendency of the latter to go black. The whole surface is next coloured 
with ordinary oil pigments in a permanent medium (translucent colours being used as far as 
possible), a coating of the medium being taken over all metal, when, if desired, its colour can 
be slightly modified by thinly mixed pigment. Metal should in all cases be used with caution, 
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as it shows dark if not in a position to reflect light from any window or other opening; con- 
sequently, if placed next to light colouring, it will frequently make rather a hard line. 

Where a room is top-lighted metal can be used with more freedom, as one can rely on its 
reflecting light to the eye from some point or another. It also forms an excellent background 
for figure design when the massing of the figures is carefully studied, and all edges are 
softened into it a little by judicious tinting, so as to suggest a soft ivory colour. 

It may be noted that all colours will inevitably be somewhat yellowed by the colour of 
the plaster and shellac. This, however, as a rule, conduces to softness of effect, though 
rendering the task of getting a bright clear blue very difficult. 

A very great merit that this method of decoration possesses lies in the fact that it may 
be considered almost indestructible. Unlike fresco, it is not affected by damp, and its 
durability can only be considered limited by the plaster which forms its basis. 

The unsatisfactory effect of oil painting used to simulate fresco is, I think, familiar to 
us all, whereas the adoption of translucent colour, assisted by modelled surface, gives 
a technique that is both vigorous and decorative. 

The combination of relief with colour is not only valuable where the figure forms the 
basis of the design, but it also enables us to deal in an interesting way with decoration based 
on landscape, architectural, and other forms, and varying according to the subject and the 
dependence placed on the relief and on the colour. In landscape, for instance, the relief would 
probably be light and the colour vigorous; while in an architectural treatment the reverse 
might be preferred. At all times, if the scheme of decoration is suitable, a delightful effect 
can be obtained by using colour very sparingly, as mere suggestion, such as one might do for 
astatuein the round. In ceilings, for instance, where colouring should always be delicate unless 
supported by very strong architectural forms, this kind of colour would be satisfactory. 

Up to the present we have been regarding our design and decoration as untrammelled ; 
but it may occur that it may be desired to embody existing pictures or sculpture in the 
decoration, in which case they would probably give a note as to treatment and colour. A 
commission was, I believe, recently given to complete a room as setting to a series of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough pictures, and one can imagine what an interesting effect a series of noble 
pictures would make connected and framed up by bold sculpturesque work sufficiently con- 
ventionalised. How much also might be made of figures in the round, either in coloured 
plaster or metal, jewelled with such materials as mother-of-pearl, ivory, or enamel, and set 
at intervals in a background of rich deep-toned wood panelling and carving, or, assuming the 
cost of this prohibitive, executing just a fireplace or doorway in some such manner ! 

I know that in closing my remarks at this point I am leaving large tracts of the subject 
of our discussion unexplored, such as the technique of mosaic, the rival claims of form and 
colour, and the extent to which sculpture may be permitted to be given structural functions. 
These are, however, questions so important in themselves, that they seem almost beyond our 
programme to-night, considering the variety of aspects from which I have no doubt many of 
you will regard the questions that have already been raised. 


II. By F. Lynn 


either Mr. Gerald Moira or myself should read a few words on the subject of so-called 
Coloured Reliefs. I think you will agree that it is hardly necessary for me to apolo- 
gise for constant reference to our own joint efforts, as I can only attempt to demonstrate 
points by the light of our own personal experience. As many of you know, we have, for the 
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past three years or more, been associated together in this style of work, which is to many 
intents a revival of one of the methods of decoration of the Middle Ages. 

It may be interesting at the outset to give a few reasons for our active sympathy with 
this revival, more especially as it has fallen to our lot to be almost the first to whom opportu- 
nity has been given to test its present utility on a comparatively large scale. \._ 


FIG. 5,-THE BOAR HUNT, CARTOON BY GERALD MOIRA,* 


It is generally admitted that the art of every age should breathe the essence of the time 
which produces it ; most certain it is that the work which complies with this condition will not 
only give satisfaction by reason of its fitness, but will be of infinite historical value in the 


FIG, 6.—PANEL AT THE TROCADERO, BY GERALD MOIRA AND F. LYNN JENKINS. 


future. It naturally follows that the present time, distinguished by its extraordinary 
inventions in every direction, should exercise a decided influence in consequence on the 
decorative art of the day. Greater facilities, new materials, wider technical knowledge— 
these and many other conditions must surely be felt in a marked degree by art-workers, 
and evinced in what they do. 


*“ Blocks of illustrations figs. 1, 5, 7, and 10, which originally appeared in The Studio, have been kindly lent by the 
Kditor of that magazine for the purpose of this Paper. 
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Another striking characteristic of this present day is the demand for lavishly decorated 
buildings, whether private or public, certainly as regards the latter. I suppose there never 
has been a time when long-continued peace and prosperity have created such an almost 
unhealthy craving for luxury among al] classes. Each new hotel, restaurant, or place of 
amusement has to vie with and, if possible, go one better in point of extravagant decoration 
than its predecessor, and the architect must often experience the greatest difficulty in 
complying with his client’s demands, sometimes, I fear, 
at the expense of his own natural good judgment and 
taste. 

There are, as far as I can see, two distinct methods 
of decorating a room now in vogue: the first, and un- 
fortunately the most prevalent, where every detail from 
floor to ceiling, furniture, and fittings is made elaborate 
and ornate, and emphasised in every possible way with 
gold and colour, producing 
a chaotic effect of glitter and 
unrest; the second treat- 
ment, where a quiet effect of 
restful luxury is obtained 
by the skilful distribution 
of large and harmonious 
masses of decoration con- 
trasted with extreme sim- 
plicity. All this may appear 
to have but little bearing on 
the subject under discus- 
sion. I have, however, felt 
it necessary to explain the 
position in which the deco- 
rative artist finds himself at 
present. He is asked, per- 
haps, to provide a decoration 
which shall be durable, 
brilliant in colour, and 
effective, in conjunction with 
surroundings over which he 
has little or no control. 
Plain modelled relief, even 
if tinted monochromatically, 
is not sufticiently brilliant, 


FIG, 8.—ENID CROSSING THE DRAWBRIDGE, 


FIG. 7.—CARTOON BY GERALD MOIRA, and, if modelled to look well TROCADERO PANEL. BY GERALD MOIRA AND 


LYNN JENKINS, 


in its position by the light 
of day, is too often altogether spoilt in effect when seen by artificial light. Painting or fresco 
is apt to be dull or unsuitable, and is by no means durable in towns where there is always 
the chemical action of smoke and gas at work, besides being almost impossible to keep clean. 
Another material, known as Della Robbia, when seen in this country, is of necessity cold and 
hard, limited in colour schemes, and what artistic effect it may have is utterly spoilt by the 
horrible glaze inseparable from such a medium. ‘Iherefore, it would seem that the necessity 
has arisen for a decorative material which shall above all be durable and easily cleaned, which 
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shall be capable of varied and rich treatment of surface, relief, and texture, and can be 

permanently coloured to any key of brilliancy and enriched with metals. These properties, 

we believe, are embodied in the material known generally as coloured plaster relief work, and 

should prove almost sufticient reason for its production and use. 

Again, while it has been for some time the custom, more especially in private houses, to 
paper the walls and hang pictures upon them as decoration, it is now becoming more and 
more apparent how false a notion this is, and how extremely difficult it is to get any 
satisfactory effect by placing indiscriminately on a wall subject-pictures of varied styles and 
colours, with little harmony to their surroundings or to each other, which give offence 
to a sensitive eye. How many rooms which have been the subject of infinite care on the 
part of the architect are spoilt by the owners through such careless treatment! And do what 
you will, pictures will seldom hang straight. 1 can hardly conceive anything more pathetic 
than an architect having to sit at dinner opposite a picture which is half an inch out of 
perpendicular. The revival of the old method of designing and making such decorations as 
are required as part and parcel of the scheme of the room must surely be a matter for 
congratulation, and is a movement the influence of which is bound to be widespread by 
reason of its truth of principle, and also because even the unanalytical mind will grow to 
perceive its advantages without knowing why. Here, again, the use of coloured relief would 
often be found serviceable. 

I purpose now to briefly describe the materiai and method of its production. The plaster 
used is refined plaster of Paris, which is cast with fibre or tow, and is very thin and light in 
weight, though extremely strong. But it is not ordinary plaster, as in the process a 
particular medium is employed with the effect of producing a much more durable and harder 
material than usual. I am not allowed for several reasons to tell you what this medium is. 
The colours are of two kinds, powder colours, which are mixed with a medium which drives 
them into the perfectly dry and absorptive plaster, and at the same time locks them there 
and renders the surface of the plaster henceforth impervious to damp action or absorption. 
Metal is employed on the surfaces required, leaf metal twice gilded or silvered, as the case 
may be. We find by experience that aluminium is preferable to silver leaf, as it produces 
the same effect and is practically untarnishable. On this first layer of colour, which has 
become part of the fabric itself, oil colour is used freely, and when this is quite dry the whole 
is coated with a peculiar spirit glaze which entirely locks all colour and metal from the action 
of the atmosphere. This surface will then, if necessary, receive a dull gloss, and can be 
washed without damage. It may be interesting at this point to note the difference between 
the method we employ and what can be gathered by a careful and minute study of the 
coloured stucco reliefs in Italy of fifteenth-century date. In these latter the stucco 
colour was apparently applied simply as a coat on a hard material, usually terra-cotta or 
stone, almost in the same way as whitewash to a wall. No great effort seems to have been 
taken to make the colour applied part of the material, with the inevitable result that much 
beautiful work has become in course of time spoilt by the colour surface cracking away. We 
claim for our method more lasting results by reason of the use of a sympathetic and receptive 
ground. The examples of Deila Robbia work also seem to have suffered by process of time, 
as in nearly every instance there are considerable portions of the glaze cracked away, leaving 
bare the surface of the modelling underneath. 

The plan adopted in the working of our reliefs is somewhat governed by the fact that 
we collaborate in their production. A coloured scale sketch of the design is first prepared 
by Mr. Moira to our mutual satisfaction. Then from this design he makes a full-size 
cartoon in charcoal and white chalk on brown paper, using the square system for enlarge- 
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CARTOON BY GERALD MOIRA, 


FIG, 9, —OPHELIA. 
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ment. The clay slab having been prepared, the cartoon is laid on it, and the main lines are 
carefully traced through. I then model the whole design, using these guiding lines and 
obtaining the requisite relief, planes, texture, and surface, and elaborating, as we feel necessary, 
where the cartoon merely suggested. Here I may note that experience has taught that this 
relief can in no respect be considered according to the usual laws governing bas-reliefs, but 
must be modelled strictly with a view to the reception of colour This often necessitates the 
forcing of plane values, and, above all, the immense importance of a variety of texture on 
the surface of the clay. The quality of the colour depends so much on the texture of ‘the 
surface underneath that it requires not a little experience and many experiments to obtain 
good results, and one feels that as this experience ripens, it will be possible to get almost any 
effect. For not only can differences of value be obtained by means of the quality of the 
modelied surfaces, but the paint also can be applied to the plaster in so many different ways, 
and the peculiar properties of the material when treated with the special mediums I have 
mentioned enables the painter, among other things, to get brilliant transparency of colour 
on some parts to contrast with the density of others, so that there are practically no limitations 
to handicap him. While on the subject of surface qualities, I would have you notice 
the additional merit of a plastic material. In terra-cotta, or any such material which 
necessitates a firing process, there is, unfortunately, very little assurance that the exact 
quality left on the clay by the modeller will be adequately retained after it leaves the kiln. 
This is not the case when using a plaster medium, as one can be absolutely certain of the 
exact reproduction of the clay surface, even to the impression of a thumb-print, in the finished 
cast. 

I have expiained before the method of colouring. Let me add that the plaster casts are 
edged and backed with strips of wood let into the cast, partly to prevent them from warping, 
and also for use in fixing, as these hold the screws which fix the panels in position. There is 
always a space left between the panel and the wall for ventilation, and we have found by 
trial that it is safer to leave the back of the plaster untouched, so that any damp may have 
free egress. The joints in large panels are stopped in thoroughly and treated with colour, so 
that they are practically invisible. There would never be any difficulty to remove the panels, 
if necessary, without damage to them, which would be practically impossible in the case of a 
fresco decoration. I may mention that when the whole work is fixed complete in its position 
it is carefully reconsidered with relation to its exact surroundings, and should it be found 
necessary to lower the tone or accentuate the brilliancy of any portion of the scheme, such 
alterations can be effected without the slightest difficulty. 

There should, I think, be some special advantage derived in such work by collaboration of 
the painter and sculptor. I do not say it would not be possible to obtain even the best 
results from the hands of one man, be he either painter or sculptor; but I cannot help 
feeling that he would do that portion with which he is most familiar with much more feeling 
and verve than the other, where, through not possessing a thorough knowledge, he will, 
owing to his limitation, be timid and handicapped. There are, I imagine, essentials in every 
craft which only the practised professional really masters. Of course it is equally necessary 
in the case where two men collaborate that there should exist a great sympathy between 
them; but, given this, I think that each will exercise a wholesome restraint on the other 
beneficial to the work, while the joint imagination of two minds should instil a greater degree 
of interest. 

One word in conclusion. The term “ coloured relief,” used commonly to distinguish the 
kind of work I have described, is, I think, rather misleading and inappropriate. For instance, 
it leads one to suppose that, above all, the intention of the artist was to produce a bas-relief, 
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and that almost as an afterthought this completed relief has been coloured. I hardly imagine 
true success could be attained by work done under these conditions. One notices the same 
defective results when, as so often happens, poems which were never written to be sung are 
set to music. The verse and music may each be perfect in its way and similar in rhythm, 


yet the song will be imperfect for lack of original collaboration and unity of purpose. 


FIG. 10.) COLOURED PLASTER KELIEF BY GERALD MOIRA AND F, LYNN JENKINS. 


No; the end of this form of art must be to produce in all sincerity a complete work 
dependent for its completeness on all its essential and component qualities—-a relief yet not 
relief, a painting but more than a painting—each art used only to assist the other, and 


together forming a new and complete style. 


This is the aim we have in view, and if we have 


failed to realise it, we can honestly say it is not for lack of sincere purpose. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 


Mr. H. L. Fuorence, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. M. BRYDON [F’.) begged leave to move 
a very cordial vote of thanks to the readers of the 
Papers. The subject of colouring in the treatment 
of ornamental work in the interior of rooms must 
be more or less of a difficulty with all architects. 
There was no great difficulty in getting good 
reliefs, good friezes, good lunettes, and good 
sculpture, modelled in low relief, in plaster, sur- 
rounded by appropriate decoration, either in 


vaults, or flat ceilings, or friezes, or coves ; but, 
after that was accomplished, they were con- 
fronted with the difficulty of colouring it, pre- 
serving it, and keeping it clean. Mr. Jenkins 
had told them that it was practically impossible 
to colour a sculptured frieze or panel in relief 
unless it had been designed with the idea of 
afterwards being coloured ; and that, if possible, 
the two minds—namely, the sculptor and the 
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painter—should work together. That was all 
very well; but architects were frequently called 
upon to treat actual reliefs in sculptures which 
had not been designed with this idea of collabora- 
tion. One matter the Art Committee had in 
view in suggesting this paper was how to treat a 
ceiling which had elaborate decorations in the 
way of sculptured panels or a frieze when it came 
to the actual decoration of the room. The beauty 
of sculpture to a certain extent becomes lost when 
the work iscoloured. He must not be understood 
to say that it was impossible so to accommodate 
the colour as to retain the beauties peculiar to 
sculptured work ; but they ran the risk of losing 
what is the great beauty of all sculpture—its 
delicacy of modelling, and the delicacy of light 
and shade that was to be got from modelled forms. 
Without going into the question of the forms 
themselves, he submitted that all sculpture, 
as applied to architecture, must be treated 
conventionally—there must be a certain severity 
of form and line, in order that they should steady 
themselves, so to speak. Wherever they 
approached the naturalesque shape, the merely 
modelled naturalesque figure, the difficulty was 
increased tenfold, both in the body and in the 
colour; for the simple reason that all those 
flowing lines were more or less in antagonism 
to the strict architectural lines of the building. 
Looking at the magnificent frieze of the 
Parthenon, it would be seen that the figures on it 
were conventional to a certain extent, and there- 
fore in harmony with the severe Greek lines 
round them. The question for architects was 
this: what should they do with such a frieze as 
that of the Parthenon if they were asked to 
colour it? That question was presented to them 
nearly every day. They were frequently con- 
fronted with problems, not designed, unhappily, 
in collaboration, not meant from the first to be 
painted, but which they were asked to decorate 
somehow or other; and the question was, how 
should it be done? It seemed to him that some 
of the specimens submitted as illustrations were 
treated in a manner too restless for an archi- 
tecturally decorated room, and that was what he 
meant when he said that all the lines must 
be more or less conventionalised. Looking at 
ancient buildings, many of them must have 
been struck with the magnificent effect got from 
the use of gold, especially in ornament, such as 
capitals, or the eggs and tongues and leaves of 
cornices, where no amount of colour could ever 
give the same effect as solidly gilding the whole 
lot. This suggested the application of gold to 
ornamental relief ; instead of employing a multi- 
plicity of colours, reducing them to very few, and 
keeping the figures more or less conventionalised, 
having them in gold, or one colour only, and the 
background in another. In that way the broad 
effect would be got which is the first result one 
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seeks for in sculpture. The idea is to keep it 
very broad, very simple, very stately, very strong 
in its lines, not at all naturalesque, and not at all 
confused or jumbled up. Looking at some of the 
specimens exhibited, he could not help thinking that 
the ideal result had not yet been attained, nor did 
he think it had been quite indicated in the papers. 
It was interesting to hear of the actual production 
and the technica! treatment of the plaster; but 
the difficulty seemed to be after it was all finished 
that the proper treatment should be very stately, 
very dignified, very broad, and at once lifted up 
above the ordinary decorative work to something 
very noble, such as could be seen in some of the 
old palaces in Italy. 

Mr. HAROLD RATHBONE (Della Robbia 
Pottery, Birkenhead) said there was nothing more 
objectionable than the large masses of glazed 
coloured tilings, with a perfectly flat surface, 
though it seemed necessary now to get some 
material which would defy the dirt and smoke 
and retain its colour-quality and brilliance. The 
machine-made tilings of the chief manufacturers 
of the day were intolerable ; and in order to make 
others with an interesting surface and broken colour 
the promise of support from the architects was an 
absolute essential. | Permanency in material was 
also a necessity. It amounted to an insult (or 
at all events a vulgarity) to put a noble and his- 
toric design into a material such as coloured 
plaster, which was absolutely certain to suffer 
from the effects of time, although the surface of 
this material, so long as it lasted, and the variety 
and softness of colour which could be obtained, 
made it among the most attractive of all 
decorative settings for more temporary purposes. 
Very fine effects might be secured by the utilisation 
of simple material in combination with richer 
material—such, for instance, as large surfaces of 
Candy’s glazed ivory bricks which were made in 
Devonshire, Van Stratten’s green tiles, other tiles 
which were being made by Conrad Dressler at 
Medenham modelled on those used at the Alham- 
bra, bands of plain colour, such as De Morgan’s 
peacock-green tiles now supply, with accents and 
settings carried out in low relief work, or, if cireum- 
stances demand it, modelled in high and rich relief, 
with coloured grounds rendered in a permanent 
medium, after the manner of the works of the Della 
tobbia family made in the fifteenth century, on 
whose model his firm were endeavouring to work 
their factory at Birkenhead. All these methods 
were much more suited to this climate than marble, 
which so soon gets discoloured. Such glazed 
work, used in discreet conjunction with brick, pro- 
duced in architecture the same delightful sensation 
which was felt ina lesser degree from the shine and 
shimmer of porcelain and glass on a material of a 
different nature, such as the every-day white table- 
cloth. This difference in texture, and the variety of 
charming architectural effects of colourand quality, 
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could be obtained by adapting materials of even 
the same colouring but different textures, such 
as enamelled terra-cotta used in conjunction with 
ordinary red brick. Very beautiful permanent effects 
could also be produced by the use of mosaic, such 
as Rust’s, amid a green or white tiling introduced 
as panels in a wall, with accents of rich modelled 
and glazed ware, telling as jewels of colour within 
these limits. Adopting this attitude, with the 
condition that the decorative settings of glazed 
ware thus introduced yielded the right perspective 
of architectural, or one might even term it 
orchestral, effect required for the building in 
question, depending mainly on the creamy or 
light silhouetted outlines and masses against the 
simple coloured grounds ; or, on the other hand, 
adopting the method of clearly mosaicked or 
patterned colour, there was little limit to the 
discriminative uses which the Della Robbian 
treatment, with colouring sympathetically adapted 
to our less sunless climate, could serve. The 
designs of leading sculptors working hand in 
hand with the architects, or simply the architects’ 
own designs or suggestions, could be carefully and 
wisely interpreted to suit the potter’s art, so as 
to insure the effect demanded by the architectural 
conditions. Nothing more telling could be used 
in this temperate sense for wall-fountains for the 
street or restaurant, reredoses, friezes, dado bands 
of colour, mantelpieces, memorial tablets, tympani 
for internal or external purposes, &c.; and it had 
been his pleasure to carry out works on these 
lines and for each of the objects enumerated. 
This was an art which positively had not yet 
been seriously begun in this country, though the 
effects to be obtained were rich and delightful 
and sufficiently economical in comparison with 
other methods. The work of the Della Robbias 
was as fresh to-day as it was when it emerged 
from the oven 400 years ago; but out of many 
specimens of coloured plaster he (the speaker) had 
seen, the colour had sunk in and deteriorated sadly 
within the last ten years. If glazed ware were 
made use of ina constructive manner, it ought to be 
of the simplest nature, and in the main undecorated. 
The examples of modelled ware taken from moulds 
and dipped into coloured glaze led to the insinua- 
tion among them of a machine-made art which 
must needs be highly distasteful to their artistic 
sense for its treacly quality over monotonous flat 
surface, but if the simple material made large use 
of had an interesting and broken surface leading 
toa pleasant play of light, the effects of Venetian- 
like colour which could be got by judiciously in- 
troduced settings were infinite and delightful. 

Mr. ED. W. MOUNTFORD [F.), in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said they were very much 
indebted to the readers of the Papers for the 
trouble they had taken, and for the very beautiful 
specimens they had brought before the meeting as 
illustrations. Of course every process had its 


drawbacks. The high glaze which Mr. Rathbone 
considered necessary to make his pottery per- 
manent seemed a defect which would be better 
avoided. But, as he understood, if it were not for 
the glaze, the work would not be permanent, and 
in Mr. Rathbone’s opinion the glaze and the per. 
manence together were more desirable than by the 
omission of the glaze to lose the permanence. Some 
one near him observed that he should like to see 
a frieze of those brown-paper cartoons of Mr. 
Moira’s, and he himself thought that it would be 
an admirable idea if a frieze could be carried out 
in something of the same tone as those cartoons. 
They certainly would give an effect of broad sim- 
plicity which in the more elaborately coloured 
models was lacking. All architects would agree 
with Mr. Brydon that considerable conventional 
treatment was desirable both in the modelling and 
in the colouring when such work was applied to 
architecture. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE [H.A.) said that in the 
works of Luca della Robbia and of the great 
artists of the past, the first and primary idea 
was that the work should be clear when it 
was applied to architecture, and that the ground, 
whether lighter or darker than the relief itself, 
should be uniformly so, and not mixed up 
sometimes lighter and sometimes darker. As 
regards one or two specimens of friezes shown, 
whatever their artistic merits might be, their con- 
fused colour effect would certainly be unfortunate 
on architecture. There was a tendency to con- 
centrate their attention far too much upon the 
technicalities of production, to the disregard of 
large treatment. That had been the misfortune 
of our greatest public building. Every possible 
attention had been devoted to the interest of 
the technical method adopted, but the bold 
and definite treatment of coloured line and 
expression of the building had been lost sight 
of. He always felt some regret when atten- 
tion was devoted at the Institute more to the 
technical method, which was of comparatively 
second-rate interest, than to the greater subject 
of the definite expression of the surface and the 
line. The actual method of producing relief in 
fibrous plaster was not a new one, and the methods 
of colouring that had been described, so far as he 
could realise them, had been in use for the last 
thirty years; the methods of hardening plaster 
had been very well known for much longer than 
that. It was really a matter of finding the 
talent which should express, so far as sculpture 
was concerned, the forms which were agreeable 
and harmonious to the architecture, and, so far 
as the colouring was concerned, that method of 
colouring which would not only express the 
architecture, but should leave the form sufficiently 
defined to be recognised at the distance at which 
the architecture was to be seen. 

THe CHAIRMAN said there was no doubt that 
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in our large and crowded cities a great deal more 
study should be given to the use of some sort of 
glazed material for the exterior of buildings. He 
thought that with a less violent and aggressive 
glazed surface there was ground for hope that in 
time a great improvement might be seen in our 
narrow streets and gloomy lines of houses. At pre- 
sent no broad view had been taken of a constructive 
material capable of being used in simple archi- 
tectural form and with a dull glaze. With regard 
to the question of interior decoration, he had not 
been at all convinced by anything he had heard 
that evening that a glaze of any kind was likely 
to be successful, still less so if employed, as was 
generally the case, in panels. If a system of 
raised decoration be used, it should be in large 
masses, giving an effect not so much of a glaring 
or brilliant kind, except in special cases, as of rich 
reposeful surface. An attempt might be made to 
produce the effect of tapestry, something more 
quiet and homely. These brilliant panels, with 
coloured and sharp reliefs and contrasts, might 
be eminently well suited for restaurants, theatres, 
and places of public amusement; but, however 
beautiful they might be in themselves, he scarcely 
thought people would like to spend their lives 
surrounded by them. The subject was one on 
which great diversity of opinion might exist, as 
had been shown that evening, and he had hoped 
that, from the many Owen Jones Students sent out 
from the Institute, they would have heard some 
expression of opinion, and some result of their 
experience, during the discussion. 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in responding, expressed 
himself as strongly in agreement with Mr. Bry- 
don’s observations as to the need for a severely con- 
ventional treatment of the frieze. The specimens 
exhibited were merely models about one-fourth the 
actual size. They were placed in aroom the upper 
part of which was treated mostly with gold effect 
and the lower part with dark woodwork, and in 
- no case could they be seen at a greater distance 
than their own length. They had arched treat- 
ment over them, and were not designed as sup- 
porting friezes. 

Mr. LYNN JENKINS, in reference to Mr. 
Crace’s remarks about the plaster, exhibited to 
the Meeting a piece of the material which had 
been roughly coated with a little colour, and, 
breaking it; showed that the colour penetrated at 
least an eighth of an inch into the plaster. 
This plaster was not produced on the old- 
fashioned method; it was a newly thought-out 
material with the special medium that they em- 
ployed. So far as they could judge it ought to 
be durable, for they had placed it under water 
and used all sorts of methods of testing it, and 
the result had been satisfactory. In this process 
it was not necessary to have a glaze at all; an 
absolutely flat surface, with the tapestry effect, 
could be obtained. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, REPLIES. 


Early Christian Churches in Palestine [p. 241). 
From R. PHENE Spiers, 

In continuation of my communication of the 
6th March, it is unfortunate that so few remains 
exist of the churches erected in Jerusalem by 
Charlemagne in the ninth century and by the 
monks of Amalfi in the eleventh century, which 
might have enabled us to judge of the architec- 
tural development in Syria prior to the Crusades. 
In both these cases it is probable that native work- 
men were employed, who carried out the plans 
furnished to them, according to the customs of 
the country of which Mr. Dickie has given us a 
description; but whether the pointed vault as 
shown in Mr. Dickie’s drawing was introduced 
irom Amalfi or was current in the country there 
is no evidence to show. When, however, we come 
to the lofty vaulted churches which the Crusaders 
introduced it is impossible not to recognise that 
the work was not only set out but carried into 
execution by French and Italian master-masons, 
and masons’ marks of both these countries are 
found ; curiously enough, none are found of either 
English or German masons, though in some of 
the Crusading castles, and notably in the Castle of 
Belfort, there are early English mouldings. The 
nearest approach in design and style to the 
Crusaders’ churches are those which are found in 
South Italy and Sicily ; and, as the early Christian 
work in Sicily was built for the Normans by the 
native workmen with whom still rested the tradi- 
tion of the Saracenic work of two and a half 
centuries (evidenced by the Zisa Palace and the 
Cappella Palatina, where perfect stalactitic vaulting 
and Saracenic ornament are found), it is probable 
that from Sicily may have been obtained a con- 
siderable portion of the labour utilised by the 
Crusaders in Syria. This is further suggested by 
the fact that at this epoch Arabic and Greek were 
the current languages in Sicily, so that they would 
be able to work in unison with the Armenian and 
other Christian workmen in Syria. 

The two earliest Crusaders’ churches in Syria 
are those of Byblos and Beyrout, and in both these 
cases the naves are covered with pointed barrel 
vaults with transverse ribs, identical with the vaults 
of the church at Carcassonne and other examples 
in Provence; and, as Carcassonne dates from 1096, 
whereas the two churches above mentioned are at 
least twenty years later, it is probable that they 
were erected by master-masons from the South of 
lrance and under the supervision of the monks 
of Cluny. De Voyue suggests that in these cases 
they had not attempted to utilise the labour of 
the country, which accounts for the introduction 
of this essentially French feature. They adopted, 
however, the triapsal arrangement for the east 
end with apses, circular inside and polygonal out- 
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side, of which so many Byzantine examples still 
exist. 

At a later period, from 1140, the naves of the 
churches were vaulted with intersecting groined 
vaults and transverse ribs, the vaults all being 
built on regular centering with masonry of large 
dimensions, and always in horizontal courses and 
with a horizontal ridge. This is more Sicilian 
than French, and it might have been a local 
method except for the fact that very few of the 
earlier Byzantine churches, so far as I know, were 
ever vaulted. It is true that 
large numbers of those in 


Crusading domes in Syria are not placed earlier 
than 1140, it follows that they were introduced 
by the French into that country. The chief dates 
of those in France are St. Stephen, Périgueux, 
west dome 1013, central dome 1030; St. Jean 
de Cole, about 1086; St. Avit Senieur, end of 
eleventh century; Fontevrault nave, 1101-19; 
Cahors, 1119; Angouléme west dome, 1120. The 
dates of Fléac, Lanville, and Mouthiers are not 
known, but they carry on the traditional method of 
building the pendentives. The return curve of 


Jerusalem were destroyed by 
the mad Khalif El-Hakim in 
1010, but there are, perhaps, 
a dozen examples in Syria of 
which the plans are known, 
and in which the columns 
there shown could not have 
supported a vault. That the 
Crusaders were acquainted 
with these churches is evi- 
denced by the fact that they 
adopted almost universally 
the triapsal design of the east 
end with polygonal exteriors 
to the apses. The ground 
plan of these churches con- 
sists of nave and aisles(which 
are nearly of thesame width), 
of three or four bays, a 
transept with the groining 
covered by a dome or pen- 
dentives, and the triapsal 
east end. 

The sectional outline and 
the construction of these 
domes with pendentives car- 
ried on pointed arches are 
derived from those built in 
the South of France, in Péri- 
gord and Angoumois, which 
| described in detail in my 
paper on Saint-Front and the 
Domed Churches of Périgord 
and the Charente,* and in 
which I drew attention to 
the fact that the pendentives 
were set out on the intrados of the arch, such as 
is not found in eastern domes, where they are 
always set out on the extrados. 

The three examples from Fléac, Lanville, and 
Mouthiers (fig. 2], if compared with the dome and 
pendentive of the church of St. Anne at Jerusalem, 
will show the resemblance I refer to in the setting 
out. It becomes, therefore, a question of date, and, 
as those in France were developed from the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, and the earliest 


* JounnaL, 1896, Vol. III. 3rd Series, p. 233. 


FIG. 1.—CHURCH OF ST. ANNE, JERUSALEM 


the pendentive to which I referred in my paper 
on St. Front [p. 253, Vol. ILI.] is most clearly shown 
in the reproduction of the dome of St. Anne. 

The pendentives of these domes were all built 
in horizontal courses, and the cupolas above are 
all built on regular centering. This is not the Kas- 
tern method of building domes ; the only example 
known in Syria is that of Ezra, a lofty conical 
dome built without centering (see De Voyue’s Syrie 
Centrale, plate 21). 

There are one or two other special character- 
istics in those Crusading churches. 
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1. The roofs are all flat, and covered with stone 
slabs or cement laid direct on the vault. 

2. With two or three exceptions the arches are 
all pointed, and have a central keystone. 

3. When in the nave arches there are two 
orders, the set-back of the inner order is very 
slight, and in the earlier examples the arches are 
not moulded. 

These two latter characteristics are in accord 
with the churches in Sicily built by the Normans 
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seen in the strongly developed hood-mould round 
the arches of the south front of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the continuation of this hood-mould as a string. 
On the other hand the cushion voussoirs of the two 
iain portals of the south front, and the west portal 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and two or three other 
Crusading churches, were probably introduced 
from Sicily, where it is found in the town of the 
Martorana, dating from the commencement of the 
twelfth century. ‘The other sculpture on the 
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THE CHARENTE PENDENTIVES. (From measurements by Mr. T, Garratt.) 


at the end of the eleventh century and the first 
thirty years of the twelfth century. 

The features which are distinctly Syrian in 
character, viz. the polygonal apses and the flat 
roofs on the nave and aisles, are precisely those 
which were never introduced into Europe, while 
nearly all the others can be traced to French, 
Italian, Sicilian, or English sources. 

There are, however, instances in which a dis- 
tinctly Byzantine character is recognisable in the 
carving, much more marked than that which 
existed in France at the same period; and this is 


portals above mentioned is clearly French work, 
such as is found throughout Provence. 

Thereisone other characteristic in the Crusaders’ 
work, but chiefly confined to the castles, and that 
is in the diagonal dressing of the stone. As with 
the Herodian masonry, there is always a draft of 
three or four inches round the margin of each block ; 
the dressing of the centre is done with a pick, ver- 
tically in Herodian work, and diagonally in Cru- 
saders’ work. The castle of Banias was always 
thought to have been Pheenician until Renan 
noticed the diagonal dressing. 
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Norman Vaulting in England [p. 289). 


From Joun Brnson [F.], F.S.A.— 

In my reply at the close of the discussion on 
my paper, it was only possible to refer briefly to 
Mr. Bond’s objections to the dates which I assigned 
to the high vaults of Durham Cathedral [p. 320 
ante|. It may be well to deal with these objections 
a little more fully. 

It appears to me that Mr. Bond’s objections 
simply resolve themselves into this—that the pos- 
sibility of the construction of such vaults at the 
beginning of the twelfth century is questionable, 
because it does not accord with the prevailing 
view as to the course of development of vaulted 
construction throughout Western Europe at the 
period in question. It would be impossible 
to discuss here the correctness of this view 
within reasonable limits. Examples from Bur- 
gundy, however, are scarcely relevant to the issue, 
unless it be admitted that Burgundy was then in 
advance of other districts, and such a view is 
certainly opposed to that now held by the best 
authorities. It has long been recognised that 
Viollet-le-Due was not right in regarding the 
narthex of Vézelay as an important step in the 
development of the Gothic system.* Burgundy 
had accomplished great things at an earlier stage 
of the development, but in spite of this—or pos- 
sibly for this very reason—it was not one of the 


* See Viollet-le-Duc, ses travaus dart et son systéme 
archéologique, by Anthyme Saint-Paul (2nd ed., Paris, 1881), 
pp. 133, ete., and Die Kirchliche Baukunst, i. 410. In Die 
Anfdnge des gothischen Baustils (in the passage mentioned 
on p. 267 ante) Herr Dehio says of Burgundy: * It is 
uncertain when groin-ribs first appeared ; at any rate, their 
effect was not so revolutionary as in the districts of the 
North and West, with which we have hitherto been 
dealing” (p. 15). The following passage represents 
M. Lefévre-Pontalis’ opinion on the subject :—‘ En con- 
sidérant le narthex de la Madeleine de Vézelay comme l'un 
des premiers ¢ditices ot la votite 4 nervures avait fait son 
apparition, Viollet-le-Due a commis une véritable erreur. 
Ce remarquable porche fut consacré, en 1132, ’ une époque 
ott la eroisée (ogives était déji d’un usage courant dans 
'Ile-de-France, comme il nous sera facile de le démontrer. 
Les architectes bourguignons avaient si peu Vhabitude 
Wappareiller des nervures, que les votites sur croisées 
Wogives du chwur de Vézelay, ¢levé au commencement du 
xiii® siéele, sont encore macgonnées avec du blocage noyé 
dans du mortier. Cette célébre église n’a done exereé 
aucune influence sur le développement de l’ogive, et les 
deux votites 4 nervures de son narthex sont une simple 
importation de la région parisienne. La Bourgogne fut 
une province retardataire qui s’assimila trés lentement les 
principes du style gothique, et Viollet-le-Duc constate lui- 
meéime l’exactitude de cette observation (Dict. iv. 31). Les 
votites de la cathédrale de Sens, qui fut commencce vers 
1140, sont une véritable exception, car 4 la méme époque 
le maitre de lceuvre de la cathédrale d’Autun recouvrait 
encore une nef de grande dimension au moyen d’une votite 
en berceau brisé.” (L’architecture religieuse de Vancien 
diocése de Soissons, i. 63.) It is perhaps worth noting 
that, in different parts of his Dictionnaire, Viollet-le-Duc 
assigns to the narthex of Vézelay the dates 1160, 1130, 
1135, 1130-1140. 


districts which was the earliest to develop the 
ribbed groined vault. We must seek our analogies 
further west, in Normandy; for Normandy and 
England must at this time be considered as one 
province, architecturally as politically. I may 
quote in this connection a passage from Dehio and 
von Bezold, which is the more remarkable because 
they do not recognise Durham as one of the 
factors in the problem of covering the principal 
spans of our churches with stone vaults. They 
say: “The great architectural monuments of the 
eleventh century had not altogether solved this 
problem, but they had prepared for it in all its 
parts. And so, on the threshold of the following 
century, the Norman school was the first to 
attain this end, which had long been the common 
goal of all the north French schools’ (Die AKirch- 
liche Baukunst, i, 279). 

Mr. Bond seems to think that the whole case 
with regard to the Durham vaults rests on a few 
words of a medieval chronicler, and he suggests 
a conflict between the architectural and docu- 
mentary evidence. If both kinds of evidence be 
properly sifted, there can be no conflict in the re- 
sult, for (as Mr. Statham has well said) the basis 
of architectural evidence can primarily be obtained 
only from documents [p. 82 ante]. The docu- 
mentary evidence here is contemporary, written 
on the spot, and there is no reason to doubt its 
accuracy. If the architectural evidence alone be 
considered, the sequence of these high vaults and 
their relation to the structure seem to be perfectly 
clear; the chroniclers simply enable us to date 
certain stages in the history of the work. The 
question really is—Are these high vaults the ori- 
ginal covering of the church? My conclusion 
from architectural evidence alone is that they are, 
with the possible exception of the vault of the 
south transept, the existing choir vault being ad- 
mittedly of the thirteenth century. 

In the choir the whole design evinces in the 
clearest manner the intention to cover the princi- 
pal span with the vaults of which traces are visible 
in the clerestory. If it be admitted that the ribbed 
vaulting of the choir aisles (where the bays are 
23 feet 8 inches long) is original, is there really 
any serious difficulty in admitting the possibility 
of the construction of ribbed vaulting over the 
choir, which has a span of 82 feet 8 inches ? 
especially when we know that within little more 
than a hundred years after its construction the 
vaulting was already in a ruinous condition. For 
we must remember that in a church completed 
some twenty years earlier—Saint-Nicolas, Caen— 
an aisled choir of 28 feet 6 inches span, with a 
clerestory, had been covered with unribbed vaults, 
and this is not the only surviving example of its 
kind. The original choir vault at Durham must 
almost certainly have been earlier than the vault 
of the north transept, because, though it was 
common enough to vault the choir alone and to 
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NAVE VAULT (1128-1133), DIAGONAL RIB 


SIDE 


DIAGONAL RIB OF OBLONG BAYS 
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RIBS OF APSE nee ARCADE IN CASTLE. 
CHAPTER-HOUSE VAULT (1133-1140). SOON AFTER 1153 
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FIG, 30,—DETAILS FROM CATHEDRAL AND CASTLE, DURHAM. 
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cover the rest of the church with a wood ceiling, 
we can scarcely imagine that the usual procedure 
was here reversed. The design of the east side of 
the transepts shows the same intention to vault 
which characterises the choir. In the south 
transept, which would naturally be carried in ad- 
vance of the north, because the cloister and con- 
yentual buildings were on the south side, the idea 
of vaulting was abandoned, and the clerestory 
constructed for a wood ceiling, perhaps actually 
so covered. At this stage of the work the inten- 
tion appears to have been to abandon vaulting 
throughout the remainder of the church (north 
transept and nave) in favour of the more usual 
plan of wood ceilings for these parts. 

We have, however, abundant evidence that this 
abandonment can only have been temporary, and 
here the character of the details of the vaults 
demands attention. Differences of detail which 
would be of much less account if they occurred in 
separate works are far more significant when we 
find them in one group of buildings, the works of 
the same school of masons. When it became a 
question of covering the north transept, vaulting 
was constructed which corresponds in the charac- 
ter of its details with the earliest vaults in the 
church, those over the aisles of the choir and 
transepts, without any of the zigzag ornament 
so freely used throughout Flambard’s nave. The 
vaulting of the south transept is a little later 
than that of the north, but the zigzag on its 
diagonal ribs is as simple in character as any 
in the church (see fig. 30), while the zigzag on 
the transverse arches of this vault is of the 
same pattern as that in the great arcades of 
Flambard’s nave. A little later still comes the 
nave vault, with the pointed arch used in a 
curiously tentative fashion tending to confirm its 
early date ; the zigzag on the diagonal ribs (see 
tig. 30, and the first photograph in fig. 31)* is still 
very simple, though a little less so than that on 
the ribs of the south transept vault. Finally we 
have the vaulting of the chapter-house, over a 
wider span than that of the nave itself, and, what- 
ever may be the interpretation of the documentary 
evidence relating to the church, we have here a 
precise statement about which there can be no 
question— that the chapter-house was finished in 
the time of bishop Geoffrey Rufus (1138-40). 
Although its transverse arches were semicircular, 
the vaulting of the chapter-house followed the 
normal quadripartite plan, and not the half- 
developed form, without transverse rib in the 
centre of the double bay, which we find in the 
vaults of the transepts and nave. A comparison 
of the zigzag ornaments on the ribs of the chapter- 
house vaulting (fig. 30) with that on the ribs of 
the nave vault sufficiently indicates the earlier 
date of the latter. The zigzag on the diagonal 


* T am indebted to Professor Baldwin Brown for this 
photograph. 


Key of Apse Vault of Chay ter-house (Bishop Gec firey Rufus, 1133-1140), 


Main Arcades of Galilee, ¢. 1175 (Bishop Hugh Pudsey). 


Fic. 31.—DETAILS FROM DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
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ribs of the oblong bays is similar in pattern to 
that on the diagonal ribs of the nave aisle vaults, 
but the detail here is more refined, and the ‘soffit 
roll is slightly pointed in section. The zigzag on 
the ribs of the apse vault is a little more advanced 
in character than any in the nave.* 

Another point of importance demonstrated by 
the evidence of the structure itself is that (except 
in the south transept) the clerestories are part of 
the same work as the vaults. In the choir this 
is sufficiently shown in the bay illustrated in my 
fig. 7 (p. 296 ante), where the clerestory window 
is not placed centrally over the triforium opening, 
but its position is evidently determined by the 
vault (see also Billings’ Durham Cathedral, pl. xi). 
The clerestories of the nave fit the vaults so well 
that they can scarcely have been designed sepa- 
rately, but we have definite evidence which proves 
that they must be contemporary. This is most 
obvious in the second bay from the west end, a 
single oblong bay, where the tower pier on one 
side has an additional shaft which receives the 
diagonal rib on the west side of the vaulting bay ; 
on the east side of the bay the rib springs from a 
corbel as usual. The triforium is placed centrally 
between the shafts; the vault is necessarily placed 
centrally between shaft on west side and corbel on 
east side, and is thus not central with the triforium 
and main arcade below (see Billings’ Durham 
Cathedral, pl. x); the clerestory is not central 
with the triforium, but with the wall-cell of the 
vault, conclusively proving that clerestory and 
vault were designed together. In all the other 
bays of the nave (except perhaps the eastern half 
bay next the crossing) the vault is not placed 
centrally over the triforium, since the corbel from 
which the rib springs next the major pier is nearer 
to the centre line of triforium than the corbel over 
the minor pier ; and in every case the clerestory 
is central with the vault, and not with the tri- 
forium. In the north transept we have similar 
evidence in the bay next the crossing, and in the 
northern bay (east side) the clerestory can only 
have been designed for the existing vault. In the 
nave clerestory (the latest) the character of the 
detail corresponds with the work below, and all 
the capitals are still simple cushions. 

The only possible conclusion, then, as I think, 
is that the existing vaults of the north transept 
and nave of Durham are the original coverings of 
those parts of the church, contemporary with the 


* The diagonal rib of the oblong bays (fig. 30) was 
measured from a loose voussoir found during the recent 
restoration, and many of the old voussoirs have been re- 
used in the new vaulting. The rib of apse vault (fig. 30) 
was measured from the original keystone (at A, fig. 28, 
p. 318 ante), which is still preserved. The centre photo- 
graph in fig. 31 illustrates this keystone. I am indebted 


to Mr. J. Freeman, verger of the cathedral, for this photo- 
graph, and also for that of zigzag ornament from the 
galilee. 
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clerestories. If, however, objection is still taken 
to this conclusion, I think we are entitled to ask 
for more than merely negative criticism. We 
need an analysis of the history of these vaults 
which harmonises with the architectural evidence, 
even if the documentary evidence be entirely dis- 
regarded. For the vaults of the transepts and 
nave are there, and have to be accounted for ; and 
not only the vaults themselves, but also the clere- 
stories, which (except in the south transept) are 
clearly contemporary with the vaults. ‘Take the 
nave, for example: if testudo in the passage 
quoted (note §, p. 295 ante) means a wood roof or 
ceiling, either this must have been erected at the 
top of the triforium stage—in which case it is 
difficult to understand how the chronicler could 
describe the church as completed by 1133—or, if 
the nave was roofed or ceiled above the clerestory, 
then the whole clerestory must have been rebuilt 
when the vaults were added. The consequent re- 
construction of the clerestories and the erection of 
vaults over a church nearly 400 feet in length 
would have been an operation of considerable 
magnitude, and yet not only have we no record of 
it in a case where the documentary history of the 
building is unusually complete, but the structure 
itself affords no evidence of such reconstruction ; 
although in the south transept, where a wood 
ceiling was really contemplated when the clere- 
story was built, the evidence is clear enough. 
The only alternative suggestion which Mr. Bond 
has hitherto offered is that the high vaults were 
built in the time of bishop Hugh Pudsey, c. 1160.* 
No evidence is presented to support this suggestion, 
and it is emphatically contradicted by the charac- 
ter of this bishop’s well-known works in the cathe- 
dral and castle at Durham, at Auckland, Sherburn, 
and Darlington. The zigzag illustrated in fig. 30 
is taken from what is known as the ‘* Norman 
Gallery’’ in Durham Castle, the earliest known of 
Pudsey’s works, carried out in consequence of a 
fire which occurred very soon after he became 
bishop in 1158. The galilee of the cathedral (fig. 
31)t isa later work of this bishop, dating probably 
about 1175. The architectural evidence afforded 
by these details will probably be sufficiently con- 
vincing on this point. It is, however, premature 
to discuss an alternative theory until a working 
hypothesis is suggested which will account for 
these vaults in harmony with the architectural 
evidence. 

Mr. Bond raises the objection that these vaults 
were not at once copied elsewhere, so far as we 
know. I have already (p. 311 ante) made some 
suggestions which seem to me to meet this 
objection, and its force is much weakened when 
we consider how very few choirs erected in 


* 


Cathedrals, p. 56. 
+ For details of the arches in the galilee, see Billings’ 
Durham Cathedral, pl. xxxv, 
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England during the first half of the twelfth 
century have survived without undergoing altera- 
tions or reconstructions, which make it impossible 
to say how they were originally covered. Vauits 
over naves and transepts are less to be expected, 
though the evidence of an intention to vault the 
main spans of Norwich, to which Mr. Hope called 
attention, is not only interesting in itself, but also 
as affording a striking parallel to the design of the 
choir of Durham. But Mr. Bond’s objection ap- 
pears to me to lose all force when the English 
vaults are considered in connection with Nor- 
mandy, and they can only be treated as works of 
the same school. M. Anthyme Saint-Paul (La 
Transition, cap. vi.) is inclined to think that 
Evreux Cathedral had ribbed high vaults before 
1130. There are the undoubtedly early vaults of 
Lessay, and later such examples as the transept 
of Montivilliers, representing an earlier stage of 
development than the notable group in and around 
Caen. 

With regard to Mr. Wonnacott’s note, it would 
be interesting if he would tell us where he finds 
in England, within the period in question, groins 
of unribbed vaults constructed in ashlar. I do 
not plead guilty to what he calls a slight slip of 
mine as to solid springers, for I venture to think 
that the meaning of the note to which he refers 
(note Tt, p. 804 ante) is quite clear, especially if 
fig. 16 be compared with Viollet-le-Duc’s drawing 
there mentioned. The solid springer stone here 
referred to has, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with the construction of the springing of unribbed 
groins in ashlar work. In Mr. Wonnacott’s table, 
the entry referring to Lincoln under 1092 is 
evidently a mistake ; the vaulting of the nave was 
the work of Alexander, not Remigius (see note ¢, 
p. 316 ante). At Morienval some of the arcade 
arches of the ambulatory are pointed, and at 
Cambronne both the arcade arches and transverse 
arches are pointed. If any examples from the 
Ile-de-France find a place in such a table, several 
important buildings should be included, in addition 
to the two or three I happened to mention. With 
still better reason the numerous examples from 
Normandy might be included. Although Mr. 
Wonnacott has paid me the compliment of copy- 
ing in his table most of the dates mentioned in 
my paper, I ought to point out that many of the 
dates are merely approximate (including several 
to which circa is not prefixed in the table), and 
this fact considerably detracts from whatever 
value such a table may be supposed to possess. I 
must confess to some doubt whether such tables 
have any value for the student beyond that of a 
mere index, and this doubt is confirmed when I 
find that the compilation of the table has not con- 
vinced Mr. Wonnacott of so much as the truth of 
the somewhat elementary proposition—that in the 
development of ribbed vaulting the quadripartite 
form must have preceded the sexpartite. 
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The London Government Bill. 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury : 
28th March 1899. 
To the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Sir,—The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, viewing with some appre- 
hension certain clauses in the London Govern- 
ment Bill which affect the architectural pro- 
fession, desire most respectfully to draw your 
attention to various points set out below, of which 
they would urge your earnest consideration. In 
the first place, however, they would point out 
that the Royal Institute is the statutory body for 
the examination of District Surveyors, and that 
the Metropolitan Fellows, all practising architects, 
number 295, whilst further there are 545 Asso- 
ciates, all engaged in the work of designing and 
building in London, many of these being 
principals. 

On behalf, therefore, of a responsible and repre- 
sentative body, the Council of the Royal Institute 
most strongly urge : 

1. That architects practising in London on 
behalf of their clients, the public, would have 
great difficulty in complying with the By-laws 
made by forty different Borough Corporations, 
and that wide differences in the administration of 
any building laws must ensue where there is not 
one responsible head as at present. 

2. That it is of the utmost importance for the 
proper carrying out of the Building Act that 
District Surveyors should be independent Sur- 
veyors, responsible only to a central authority, 
and not merely officials of a single Corporation 
and therefore subject to local control. And, 
further, that the supervision of buildings should 
continue with them, and not be deputed to Build- 
ing Inspectors under the control of a Borough 
Surveyor or Engineer. 

3. That architects, having to submit their 
drawings for important and public buildings to 
the District Surveyors, strongly object to subject 
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themselves to the direction of anyone who is not 
a qualified and experienced architect, and inde- 
pendent of all local influences. 

4. That the administration of the London 
Building Act 1894 having worked well for so 
many years, there is no reason for any alteration. 
For such a purpose London must be treated as a 
whole, and therefore the rules applying to the 
other Town Corporations, which are quite apart 
from, and independent of, each other, cannot 
apply to these London Corporations, which are 
merely parts of a huge Metropolis. 

5. That for the above reasons Clause 6 of the 
Bill be entirely omitted, and the powers under 
Clause 5 be strictly limited to matters which are 
local and not general. 

6. That architects acting for their clients, the 
public, already labour under great difficulties in 
consequence of the very varied character of the 
Sanitary and other By-laws at present issued and 
enforced by the Local Authorities in the London 
area, and that the London County Council, as the 
central authority, be empowered to issue to each 
proposed Corporation By-laws as to sanitary and 
other matters affecting buildings which shall be 
compulsory throughout the whole London area. 

7. That no further splitting up of the laws 
affecting buildings in the Metropolis be allowed, 
but that rather all these be made uniform 
throughout the whole area affected by the Dill. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servants, 
(Signed) Wa. EmeErson, Hon. Secretary. 
(W. J. Locks, Secretary. 


Presidents of Allied Societies elected Fellows. 

The following gentlemen, being Presidents of 
Allied Societies, who had applied for and been 
found eligible for admission to the Royal Institute, 
were elected to the Fellowship, under the proviso 
to By-law 9, at the Council Meetings of the 27th 
ult. and 10th inst. respectively : 

GuLover, of 16 Market Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, elected on the 
27th ult. 

JoserpH of St. Peter’s Chambers, 1 
Hartshead, Sheftield, President Elect of the 
Sheftield Society of Architects, elected on the 
10th inst. 


The Brickwork Experiments. 
Mr. Max Clarke |A.| requests the publication 
of the following correspondence :— 
$ (Jueen Square, W.C.: 23rd March 1899. 
Srr,—On page 283 of the Journat (11th March 
1899) the President is reported to have made 
the following statement:—‘‘The Council had 
given Mr. Max Clarke full permission to publish 
the conclusions arrived at,” «e. 
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As I do not consider the letter from the Council 
to me did give full permission, I shall be obliged 
by your inserting this letter, and also the Council’s 
letter to me and my reply (copies of which I en- 
close), in the next number of the JouRNAL.— Yours 
faithfully, Max CLARKE. 

The Secretary R.I.B.A. 

7th June 1893. 

Drar Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 31st 
May, I am desired by the Council to inform you 
that they will have much pleasure in surrendering 
to you the copyright of the three papers on brick- 
work tests published in the JourNAL, and to give 
you whatever assistance they can, on condition 
that the Institute is not mentioned in connection 
with the experiments, and that you allow them to 
see the proof of the book before publication.—I 
am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Max Clarke, Esq. W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


4 Queen Square, W.C.: 30th September 1898. 
Dear Srr,—lIn reply to your letter of 7th June 
on this subject, as it is not possible to publish 
any account of the brickwork tests without 
mentioning the Institute, the conditions suggested 
by the Council prevent my proceeding further with 
the matter.—Yours faithfully, 
The Secretary R.I.B.A. Max CLARKE. 


The late Edmond Egan [4.}. 


Mr. Edmond Egan, who died on the 3rd inst., 
was born at Killarney, Ireland, in 1840. He was 
elected Associate of the Institute in 1881. Lead- 
ing an exceedingly busy life, he designed and 
executed a large number of private houses, laid 
out several estates, and carried out various schemes 
for the disposal of sewage. Settling in Loughton, 
Essex, in 1871, he confined his practice to the 
locality. Among the buildings erected by him 
were the Loughton Public Hall, Buch Hall, 
Theydon Bois, ‘“ Brooklyn,” “The Hermitage,” 
&e., at Loughton. He carried out the drainage 
schemes for Chingford, Loughton, and Theydon 


parishes, and laid out the Habgood, Forest Side, 


and Buckhurst Hill Park Estates. 


KEVIEWS. 
WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Church of Wells. A Description of its 
Fabric and a brief History of the Episcopal See. By 
the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 80. London, 1898. 
Price 1s. 6d. [Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.] 

Many books have been written about Wells and 
its Cathedral. So late as 1897 a scholarly hand- 
book, bearing the name of the Rev. Canon Church 
and illustrated by Herbert Railton, was issued by 
Messrs. Isbister; and now we have the Wells 
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volume of Messrs. Bell’s well-known series. But 
the latter comprehends within its compass of 158 
pages not only what would be strictly comprised 
within the above title, but a compact account of 
the Bishop’s Palace, the Deanery, the Arch- 
deaconry, the unique Vicar’s Close, and of other 
buildings subsidiary to the Cathedral, which 
render Wells probably the most 


rate account of the wonderful series of statues. 
The weak feature of “the slate pencils,’’ the Kil- 
kenny marble shafts taking the place of the 
originals of blue lias, is greatly to be deplored. 
The special feature of the interior is the in- 
verted arches in the crossing, constructed about 
1321 to strengthen the central tower after the 


complete specimen in existence 
of an establishment of secular \ 
canons as distinct from a \ 
monastic one. Short descrip- 4 
tions are also given of the (only) 
Parish Church, St. Cuthbert’s, 
having one of the best speci- 
mens of a ‘ Somerset Tower,” 
and of Bubwith’s Hospital ; and 
the concluding chapter has 
compressed into its eleven pages 
a “History of the Diocese,” 
curtailed, as the author explains 
in his preface, by necessary 
considerations of space. 

Wells is one of our smaller 
Cathedrals, the extreme length 
from east to west being 385 
feet, and the breadth of the 
transepts 135 feet. It takes 
rank with Exeter as a church, 
brt is far superior to it in its 
surroundings. The original 
Saxon and subsequent Norman 
churches have for all practical 
purposes disappeared. The font 
is, however, of early date and 
not improbably pre-Norman. 
The existing buildings range 
from First Pointed of an early 
character right through the 
Decorated and Perpendicular 
periods. 

The great feature of the 
Cathedral Church itself is, by 
general consent, notwithstand- 
ing the very strong criticism of 
Professor Freeman, the west 
front|p.352}. This forms a large 
screen, as at Lincoln, masking 
the western termination of the 
nave and aisles; but, unlike 
Lincoln, this screen is flanked 
by two (very similar) towers, 
and presents an almost complete 
architectural design. The author’s suggestion (p. 
25) that “the front of Wells may stand, like the 
reredos of Winchester, as the noblest example 
of its kind,” is well justified. Some ten pages 
are occupied with a detailed and, after as careful 
an examination as can be possible from the 
ground level, the reviewer would say, a very accu- 


THE NAVE, (From a photo, by Messrs. Dawkes and Partridge.) 


erection of the upper stages. As a piece of build- 
ing construction they are admirable, as is proved 
by their still proving effectual after the lapse of 
so many centuries ; while from an architectural 
point of view the effect is, to say the least, not 
unpleasing. 

The author has devoted some pages to a very 
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carefully detailed description of the north porch 
(about 1185), of which he speaks (p. 48) ,as 
‘‘nerhaps the finest piece of architecture at 
Wells;’’ and subsequently “ nothing could well 
surpass the interior of this porch; the delicacy 


have little sympathy with the strictly utilitarian 
school, who would supply the necessities of the 
day under the pretence of a testimony of respect 
to a venerated bishop. ‘These ought ye to have 
done, and not left the other undone”’! 
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rHe West FRONT, (From a photo, by Messrs, Dawkes and Partridge.) 


and refinement which are shown in every detail 
are the more amazing when we consider that the 
architect and his masons had only just emerged 
from the large methods of Norman building.” 

The illustrations, forty-six in number, are 
generally good; some, of details, particularly so. 
There is a ground plan, brought up to date so as 
to include the foundations east of the cloister. 
This is the better for not attempting to show too 
much in the way of detail, or of detailed 
description. 

The author has made good use of the materials 
at his disposal and of the assistance received from 
others—all duly acknowledged both by himself 
and the editors of the series. But this has evi- 
dently been carefully supplemented by personal 
examination and inquiry. 

We cannot agree with the author’s criticism 
on the altar tomb and efligy of the late bishop, 
Lord Arthur Hervey: “It may be hoped that it is 
the last of its kind, since there is little room for 
more tombs, and great need of other and more 
useful forms of memorial ”’ (p. 126). The former 
reason should, of course, have due weight, but we 


There is a ** Table of Contents”? and a “ List 
of Illustrations ’’— no Index. It has taken the 
writer just a quarter of an hour to discover the 
allusion to Bishop Hervey which he had _pre- 
viously noticed. 

James R. F.S.A. 


MINUTES. XI 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1898-99, held Monday, 10th April 1899, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. H. L. Florence, Vice-President, in the Chair, with 20 
Fellows (including 8 members of the Council), 18 Asso- 
ciates, 3 Hon. Associates, and several visitors, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 20th March 1899 [p. 328] were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Edmond Egan, Associate. 

Papers were read on THe AppLicatIon or CoLour To 
InreRIOR OxNAMENT IN Re rer by Messrs. H. Vaughan 
Lanchester (A.| and F. Lynn Jenkins, and, having been 
discussed, a vote of thanks was passed to the authors by 
acclamation. The thanks of the Meeting were also 
accorded the gentlemen who had kindly lent specimens of 
their work in illustration of the subject. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


